THE COMING OF THE  MACHINE
"To be sold at the Exchange Coffee House, in Water
Street, this day, the I2th instant, September, at
I o'clock precisely, eleven negroes imported by the
Angola."*
The trade was very remunerative, for the average cost of
a slave on the West Coast was about twenty-five pounds,
whereas he or she would fetch twice that amount in the
West Indies. The net profit worked out at 30 per cent,
but that by no means represented the whole of the gain,
for the ships returned to Liverpool with sugar, tobacco,
rum, and the other products of Jamaica and Barbados.
It was little wonder that the inhabitants of the Mersey-
side opposed the abolition of the commerce upon which
their very existence seemed to depend:
If the slave trade had gone, there's an end to our lives,
Beggars all we must be, our children and wives,
No ships from our ports their proud sails e'er would spread,
And our streets grown with grass, where the cows might be fed.2
The ships used for the Slave Trade were built on the
Mersey, and they were constructed mainly with a view
to speed, for it was of the first importance that their
human freight should arrive at the American market in
the best possible condition. The slave deck ran across
the ship, and as its height was only 5| feet it was impos-
sible for most of the negroes to stand upright: an alley
ran down the centre, and on either side were wooden
benches clamped to the floor. To these the slaves were
chained, the men on one side of the gangway, and the
women on the other. A dead slave might remain with
his or her fellows for some days, until the sailors had the
time or the inclination to throw the body overboard.
1 Liverpool Advertiser, September 12, 1766.
* cf. Roscoe, E. S.: The English Scene in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 114-116.
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